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Courtesy, American Forests 


“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look 
behind the Ranges— 
“Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 
waiting for you. Go!” 
Kipling 














Individual Differences of Campers 


By 


JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
School of Education; University of Michigan 


ferent from every other camper in a 
large number of traits and characteris- 
tics. In a group of normal children there will 
be found a distribution of any trait ranging 
from some individuals who possess the trait in 
only a small degree to the children on the other 
end of the distribution who possess the trait to 
an exceptional degree. In the matter of strength, 
for example, there always will be some campers 
who are relatively weak and others who are un- 
usually strong. The majority of the group will 
be distributed along a scale between the excep- 
tionally weak and strong. 


F ACH camper unique. Each camper is dif- 


This same condition exists in regard to skills 
in activities, background of experience, in- 
terests, emotional maturity, agility, endurance, 
prejudices, convictions, and an almost unlim- 
ited number of other traits and characteristics 
which make up human personality and char- 
acter. The fact that each child is different 
from other children in many different ways 
makes it evident that it is practically impos- 
sible for any two children to be exactly alike. 

If the period spent in camp is to be of the 
most pleasure and benefit to children it is es- 
sential that the camp director and counselors 
do at least two things which are of fundamental 
importance. These are: (1) make as complete 
a study as practical of the individual differ- 
ences of the children; and (2) adapt the camp 
program to meet the needs, abilities, and in- 
terests of each individual. 


Current practice. Apparently the medical ex- 
amination at the beginning of camp is the only 
planned effort that is made in many camps to 
study the needs of the children. The use of 
this instrument seems to be limited in most 
cases to the control of contagious diseases. It 
is important, of course, that sick children be 
excluded from camp for their own good and for 
the protection of other campers. But children 
who are free from observable disease differ 





from each other in many other different ways. 
The results of a medical examination, therefore, 
are not adequate data on which to base a camp 
program. 


There has been an effort on the part of a 
few of the better camps to study the problem 
of providing a satisfactory program. The most 
common procedure used has been to include a 
“personnel director’ as a member of the camp 
staff. In some cases the professional prepara- 
tion and other qualifications of the persons em- 
ployed for these positions have not been par- 
ticularly impressive. It appears to be true that 
the work of many camp personnel directors 
has consisted largely of keeping records. Only 
a few of them have functioned successfully as 
efficient professional leaders of campers and 
counselors in curriculum construction. There 
is much doubt among students of camping con- 
cerning the advisability of using the title “per- 
sonnel director” for a camp curriculum spe- 
cialist or guidance adviser. It has been pointed 
out that this term is used commonly by in- 
dustrial concerns for designating certain of 
their employees who have a variety of responsi- 
bilities. 

Recommended procedures. There are a large 
number of techniques which might be used in 
studying the individual differences of children. 
It is not practical, however, to use all of these 
procedures in camp situations. It would be pos- 
sible to spend so much time and energy in the 
administration of tests that the amount of time 
available for recreation and educational activ- 
ities in camp would be reduced to an appre- 
ciable extent. The time that children spend in 
camp should be a period of pleasant and enjoy- 
able experiences. This fact should always be 
kept foremost in the minds of camp leaders. 
The use of measuring instruments to diagnose 
the needs of pupils should be for the purpose of 
securing data on which to base an enjoyable 
and worthwhile program. It is relatively easy 
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for one to get interested in testing as an end in 
itself. In many schools and camps a large num- 
ber of tests have been given the children; but 
frequently the results have been filed away and 
never used for any constructive purpose. Only 
those diagnostic procedures should be used 
which can be of practical use to camp leaders 


in adapting the program to the needs of the | 


campers. 

There are certain data that are necessary in 
planning a satisfactory camp program. These 
should be considered the minimum basic es- 
sentials in all camps. The examinations and 
tests which are necessary to secure these data 
should be planned carefully and administered 
efficiently so that reliable and valid results will 
be secured. The minimum data which should 
be available concerning every child in all camps 
include: (1) health status; (2) a behavior rat- 
ing; (3) classification according to ability to 
learn motor skills; (4) achievement in motor 
skills, such for example, as swimming; and (5) 
interest inventory. 

It might be reemphasized that there is much 
other useful knowledge concerning each child 
which could be secured. This includes things 
such as socio-economic status, and achievement 
in reading, music, science, and industrial arts. 
The items which have been recommended as 
minimum essentials are believed to be of the 
most importance. It should be practical to se- 
cure these data in nearly all camps. 

Medical examination. The report on the re- 
sults of a medical examination should accom- 
pany each child’s application for admission to 
camp. The purpose of this examination should 
be to make certain that each child has no phys- 
ical or emotional defects, or disease which 
would make it unwise for him to attend camp. 
Another medical examination should be given 
each child by the camp medical staff as soon as 
possible after he reports to camp. This exam- 
ination should be more thorough and compre- 
hensive than the one required for admission to 
camp. The objectives of the medical examina- 
tion at camp should be (1) to detect the pres- 
ence of diseases, and (2) to secure data on the 
physical status of each child which should be 
of help to the counselors in planning the camp 
program. 

Other tests should not be given until the 
medical examination is completed. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that a camper might 
have an infection of the sinuses or ears which 
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would be revealed by the medical examinatica, 
and that would make it unwise for him to per- 
ticipate in water activities. 

The campers who are found by the sinilic al 
examination to be normal should be given other 
examinations and tests to determine their indi- 
vidual needs, abilities, and interests. 

Behavior rating. Education in desirable so- 
cial behavior is one of the main values that is 
claimed for camping. In order for the camp 
leaders to make an intelligent effort to guide 
the behavior of campers it is necessary that 
they know how these children have been in the 
habit of reacting to their fellows in different 
kinds of situations. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that a behavior rating be secured on each 
camper from at least one of his teachers. The 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules* will probably prove satisfactory 
for this purpose. These schedules consist of 
two parts which are printed in the same leaflet. 
Schedule A is a “Behavior Problem Record” 
and Schedule B is a “Behavior Rating Scale.” 
Dimock and Hendry have reported that they 
secured satisfactory results from the use of the 
Behavior Frequency Rating Schedule’ which 
they devised and used with large numbers of 
campers. 

Near the end of the camping period another 
rating should be secured on each camper. This 
would permit some evaluation to be made of 
the influence that the camp experiences have 
had on the behavior of the campers. 

Classification for physical activities. It has 
often been emphasized that the camp program 
should not be an athletic or play-ground pro- 
gram which has been merely transferred from 
the city play-ground to the camp in the country. 
Camps should try to provide and stress the 
kinds of educational experiences that they can 
provide better than any other agency. 


Acceptance of this viewpoint does not mean 
that athletic activities should be omitted from 
the camp program. There are some events, such 
as water activities, hare and hound, and hikes, 
which are particularly well suited for use in 
camps. Most camps have also found it ad- 
visable to provide opportunities for a limited 
amount of participation in the traditional forms 
of athletics. The ability to learn these activi- 

1M. E. Haggerty, W. C. Olson, and E. K. Wickman. 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules. Yonkers, 
New York: World Book Company, 1930. 


2 Hedley S. Dimock and Charles E. Hendry. Campin and 
Character. New York: Association Press, 1929. 
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ties is different for each child. It is generally 
believed that instruction can be carried on more 


successfully in groups where all the children. 


are of approximately the same ability. It is 
also universally agreed by students of physical 
education that in competitive events the com- 
petitors should be of equal ability. 

There are several techniques available for 
the classification of boys and girls for partici- 
pation in physical activities. The validity and 
reliability of some of these instruments have 
been scientifically determined. Some of the 
measures which might be used advantageously 
include the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Index; ° 
the Brace Scale of Motor Ability Tests;’ 
MacCurdy’s Test of Physical Capacity of Sec- 
ondary School Boys;’ McCloy’s Measures of 
Athletics Power;° and the California Exponent 
System.‘ 

It is the opinion of the writer that the expo- 
nent system of classifying boys and girls is the 
most practical of the available methods for use 
in camps. This is believed to be true due to 
the fact that this plan is easy to administer, re- 
quires a minimum of apparatus and equipment, 
and can be used satisfactorily by any intelli- 
gent, interested counselor. Another advantage 
of this procedure is the availability of the Neil- 
son-Cozens Achievement Scales in 33 events 
for boys and 25 events for girls who have been 
classified according to the exponent system. 


Achievement in motor skills. Campers fre- 
quently measure the success of their experiences 
in camp in terms of the improvement they 
make in motor skills. One often hears children 
who have returned from camp telling of their 
achievements in swimming, diving, canoeing, 
trailing, and other physical activities. Many 
children and their parents expect the experi- 
ences In camp to result in greatly improved 
skills in activities such as these. 


In planning a program suited to the needs of 
each child it is helpful to have the results of 
achievement tests in the physical activities that 
can be successfully incorporated as part of the 
camp program. The swimming tests proposed 





‘Frederick Rand Rogers, Fundamental Administrative 
Measures in Physical Education. Newton, Massachusetts: The 
Pleiades Company, 1932. 

_ “David Kingsley Brace, Measuring Motor Ability. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1927. 

*Moward Leigh MacCurdy, A Test for Measuring the 
Physi al Capacity of Secondary School Boys. New York: 
leachers’ College, Columbia University, 1933. 

*Charles Harold McCloy, The Measurement of Athletic 
Power. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932. 
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by the American Red Cross and the Swimming 
Badge Tests of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation are probably the swimming tests which 
are best suited for use in camps. It is common 
practice in camps to assign campers for water 
activities to three different groups according to 
their swimming achievement. These groups 
are usually the non-swimmers, beginners, and 
swimmers. There are also available life-saving 
and canoeing tests. 

The scales in physical activities by Neilson 
and Cozens provide excellent measures of 
achievement in many sport skills.’ 

Interests of campers. In both schools and 
camps one hears often the expression that the 
program should be adapted to the ‘‘needs, abili- 
ties, and interests” of the children. This state- 
ment is repeated much more often than any 
attempt is made to do anything about it. More 
efforts are made, apparently, to study the needs 
and abilities of children than to determine their 
interests. In camps the interests of the chil- 
dren should have a great deal of influence in 
the choice of activities for the program. This 
is recognized as of particular importance when 
one considers the emphasis that modern educa- 
tion places on learning through self-directed 
pupil activity. Progressive educators believe 
that the intelligent and whole-hearted interests 
of children are necessary in order to secure effi- 
cient learning. 

Counselors can become familiar with the 
interests of campers by talking with them as 
opportunities arise during the camping period. 
A quicker, more efficient, and practical method 
is to use an “interest finder” or interest ques- 
tionnaire. Sonquist’s® “interest finder” should 
prove helpful in this connection. 

Summary. Each child is different from every 
other child in many different ways. The camp 
program should be adapted to meet the indi- 


_vidual differences of each child. In order to de- 


termine the individual differences of each child 
there must be maintained a cumulative indi- 
vidual record of each child. This record should 
include the results of (1) a medical examina- 
tion; (2) a behavior rating; (3) a measure of 
ability to learn motor skills; (4) an achieve- 
ment test in physical activities; and (5) an 
interest questionnaire. 





7N. P. Neilson and Frederick W. Cozens. Achievement 


Scales in Physical Education Activities. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1934. 

8 David E. Sonquist, The Interests of Young Men. New 
York: Association Press, 1931. 








Camping and Education 


By 


MARIE M. READY, Ph D. 
Washington, D. C. 


EW people today realize the vast extent 
of the camping movement in the United 
States. For the individual, camping is a 
distinctly refreshing experience out-of-doors. 
[t has an irresistible charm for young and for 
old, for sick and for well, for the deaf, the 
cripple, or the blind. To everyone its call is 
an opportunity for life and its memories are 
echoes of happiness. 
Camping is advocated by so many different 
agencies for so many different purposes that it 
is difficult to describe the movement or to 


enumerate its various general or specific ob- 
jectives. However, many camps are conducted 
by a large number of individuals and agencies 
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interested in the promotion of health, character, 
education and citizenship, as a vital factor in 
the welfare of our Nation. 

To describe fully the camping movement, 
would require a volume. The movement is 
sponsored by many religious organizations, by 
many social agencies, by public and private 
philanthropic agencies, by local, state, and na- 
tional governmental agencies, by municipal de- 
partments of health, by state boards of health, 
by boards of education of city public schools, 
by state departments of education, by teachers 
colleges, by normal schools, and by publicly 
and privately supported colleges and universi- 
ties. 


Courtesy, Cheley-Colorado Camps 
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Courtesy, Journal of Health and Physical Education 


This article is limited to a consideration of a 
few phases of camping in relation to education. 
It shows how camping is correlated with the 
curricula of publicly and privately supported 
institutions of higher education. It shows the 
present status of the camping movement in re- 
lation to both publicly and privately supported 
secondary and elementary schools. It calls at- 
tention to possibilities afforded to high school 
students by certain camps which provide un- 
usual opportunities of instruction for students 


especially interested in one special field of. 


learning during the summer vacation. 


In the field of higher education camping has 
made a sweeping invasion. It is not surprising 
that many schools of biology, forestry, science, 
geology, physical and health education, provide 
camps as a means of affording practical labora- 
tory work for their students. Some institutions 
provide permanent camping facilities as a 
means of housing their summer schools. Other 
institutions arrange for a certain amount of 
camp life for their students even during the 
regular school year. Several years ago, when 
the camp movement invaded New York Uni- 
versity and moved its summer school of edu- 
cation into a summer camp for its permanent 
headquarters, the fact was evident that camp- 
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ing had successfully jumped a difficult and im- 
portant “hurdle” in educational circles. 

The rapid growth of the camping movement 
created a demand for camp counselors and 
camp directors. Many college authorities recog- 
nized the need and the importance of practical 
training for students who were looking toward 
camping as a profession. Nearly every institu- 
tion of higher education today offers some 
training in camp leadership. Frequently such 
training is included in scout leadership or other 
youth leadership courses. However, nearly a 
hundred institutions of higher education are 
providing professional courses in camp leader- 
ship which include technical training in camp 
administration and organization and some prac- 
tical experience in camping. 

Educational authorities in secondary schools 
are giving considerable attention to the camp- 
ing movement. Many directors of the private 
secondary schools conduct camps in which they 
carry on certain activities especially suitable 
for children during the summer vacation. Many 
are affiliated with privately conducted camps 
and advise the parents of children attending 
their schools to send those children to camps 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Courtesy, Journal of Health and Physical Education 











Epitor’s Nore.—In the January issue, Donald B. Waitt, 
originator and director of the Experiment in International 
Living, presented the plan of the Experiment, and Mrs. 
Matteson described the operation of the experiment in 
England in her article, Camping in England. The following 
article deals with the Experiment’s activities in France, 
and is followed by an article on Germany. 


where we had spent several weeks, for 

a camping trip in the Chateau country 
and the French Alps. There were 35 of us in 
our party, French and American boys and 
girls in their late teens, a French leader and 
American leaders. The Americans were sea- 
soned campers according to our ideas, but 
camping in the French manner was new to all 
of us. The food was French, the cooking was 
French, and the official language was French. 
We all spoke the language with varying de- 
grees of ease, and out of courtesy to our French 
friends English was frowned upon. 

We had bicycles but the distances were often 
long and the time short, so, as a sort of mother 
ship, we had an enormous bus. Noah never 
stored away more in his ark than we managed 
to pack into or upon our bus. On days when 
we had far to go the 35 bicycles would be 
stacked on top. There were 35 knapsacks and 
these were not small, for besides camping 
clothing for three weeks camping, we had our 
heavy mountain gear and boots. We carried 
fifteen pup tents and two large tents, to use 
for mess in case of rain. For cooking, gasoline 
stoves, one for each eight persons, and with 
each stove an enormous kettle whose cover was 
convertible into a frying pan. In the rear of 
the bus there were two huge cases of canned 
goods and non-perishable foods; among which 
were cheeses, whose aroma constantly reminded 
us that this was camping @ Ja francaise. 

The man who performed the impossible feat 
of packing all this paraphernalia in addition to 


E ARLY in August we set out from Nancy, 


Camping in France== 
An Experiment in International Living 
By 
ELIZABETH TYLER WOLCOTT 












the 35 passengers, was our bus driver M. Tas- 
tevin. He was a tall strapping Frenchman from 
the midi, with rosy cheeks, black eyes, and a 
lusty voice. No mere chauffeur, he became a 
person of great importance, keenly interested 
in the choice of camp sites; our regular pur- 
veyor of provisions. He took great pride in his 
ability to drive a smart bargain and in his 
knowledge of good food. Nothing pleased him 
better than praise of the “biftek” he had se- 
lected, particularly if it was cooked according 
to his direction. 

For clothes the boys wore shorts and the 
girls slacks or divided skirts. We were told that 
shorts for the girls were strictly taboo except 
in the mountains, but several of the Americans 
and one of the French defied convention, and 
the Heavens did not fall. Imperméables (rain 
coats) and bathing suits were indispensable. 
On the whole we presented a carefree and holi- 
day appearance suitable to the spirit of the 
occasion and rather in contrast to the more 
formal tourists we sometimes met. 

Our first day’s trip was long, but once in 
Touraine the bicycles were taken down from 
the top of the bus and we cycled through the 
lovely French country side. Our bus would 
lumber along, sometimes ahead; often behind 
the cyclists, but cyclists and bus were always 
at the appointed place for meals. Hot lunches 
were the rule and early ones for the petit 
déjeuner, consisting of tea, bread, and con- 
fiture, was eaten before eight. By noon M. 
Tastevin and the girls who were cooks for the 
day would have located a «good lunch place, 
lighted the stoves and started the water for 
potatoes. Menus for each day and every meal 
were prepared for us by the French leader be- 
fore we started and our canned goods pur- 
chased accordingly. But meat and eggs, fruit, 

(Continued on Page 31) 












A V isit to a Cserman Monastery 


An Experiment in International Living 
By 


NANETTE BECK 


Eprror’s Note.—This article on camping in Germany is 
presented in connection with the series of articles started 
in the January issue, dealing with the Experiment in In- 
ternational Living, of which Donald B. Watt is director. 


44(“EVEN o'clock, bicycles and Scharfen 

. Ecke,”’ was a combination which could 

mean nothing other than another delight- 

ful outing with our German hosts and friends. 

Today we were going to the famous old mon- 

astery of Neresheim, some eighteen kilometers 
away. 

With three husky, friendly German boys 
from Herr Doktor Schmid’s school as our 
guides, we set out at a terrific pace. This was 
our first expedition of this kind, and being un- 
accustomed to bike riding our poor legs soon 
became tired. Our leaders graciously slowed 
down at our protests and we soon forgot our 
fatigue in singing spirited marching songs and 
in admiring the scenery. 


The road wound through gorgeous beech and 
pine woods which perfumed the invigorating 
morning air. We could not help being happy 
on such a day. After only three flats we arrived 
at the small village of Neresheim. The mon- 
astery itself, perched on the top of a hill, had 
been visible for quite some time. We left our 
bikes at an inn at the foot of the hill and 
walked up to the monastery. It was a huge 
building of yellow sandstone, built around an 
open courtyard. The heavy doors, thrown wide 
open, were of beautifully carved ‘wood. In the 
middle of the courtyard a fountain, overgrown 
with moss and vines, played quietly. The 
chapel occupied the far corner. Some monks in 
long black robes and shovel hats were repair- 
ing the roof. Their equipment was most primi- 
tive; a pair of oxen, hitched to a pulley cable, 
were hoisting stone to the roof. A few steps 
forward on the part of the oxen and the wheel- 
barrow containing the stone shot up. A monk 
on the roof unloaded the stone, at a signal the 
oxen backed up, and down came the wheel- 


barrow. We felt as if we had stepped back 
several centuries into another world. 

A guide met us at the chapel door. The build- 
ing was not particularly attractive from the 
outside, but inside one of the most beautiful 
sights you could imagine met our eyes. The 
guide explained in great detail the architecture 
and decoration. We could not understand his 
voluble comments very well but I gleaned that 
the style was baroc but not half as flamboyant 
as most of its kind. The whole church had been 
built, we were told, not only for beauty but 
to give a feeling of space. The walls were of 
glittering white marble. The ceiling was made 
up of five domes, one big one in the center and 
two smaller ones on either side. The inside of 
all five domes was covered with paintings oi 
scenes from the Bible. The predominating 
tones of the exquisite colorings were a deep 
rich blue and a blood red. We stood for a long 
time feasting our eyes. We then approached 
the high altar. It was constructed of unpolished 
white marble decorated in gold. White flowers 
and lighted candles which ‘looked like stars 
adorned it. The side altars, of cream colored 
marble, were banked, one with pink and blue 
flowers, and the other with yellow. 

Suddenly the sound of chanting and the 
tolling of bells was audible. A service was about 
te be read. Reverently we sat down and waited. 
Soon the monks filed in, hooded heads bowed, 
hands folded in prayer. They took their places 
in the choir and one kindly faced monk in a 
white robe came out and began the service. 
During the whole ceremony the monks chanted, 
sometimes softly, sometimes full-voiced, in a 
haunting, minor key, varying the tone very 
little. Hypnotized by the beauty of it all we 
stayed until the last strain had faded away and 
the last behooded monk had disappeared. We, 
too, filed out into the sunshine, uplifted and 
stimulated by the spirit of peace and calm that 
pervaded the chapel, the courtyard, the very 
air about us. 








The American Hostel Trail 


By 


FLORENCE COLTON and HELEN CONLEY 


HE Green and White Mountains of Ver- 

mont and New Hampshire have seen a new 

and different and exciting kind of travel 
coming into their valleys this past summer: 
boys and girls traveling on foot and on bicycle, 
using the first “loop” of American Youth Hos- 
tels. 

Their pass into the hostels is simply their 
knapsack and membership card. Anyone may 
belong who enjoys traveling by his own energy, 
and seeing the glories of the out-of-doors in 
their natural places. Passes give the member 
privileges the world over, with overnights cost- 
ing never more than 25c for the simple facili- 
ties offered (often less in the 18 European 
countries where hostels are available) with a 
fuel charge of never more than 10c a night in 
the United States. 

Nearly all American hostels have been set up 
in the homes of enthusiastic farmers and their 
wives, who are willing to help the American 
Youth Hostel Association make its beginning: 
fixing up a barn loft for the boys, closing in a 
porch for the girls, setting up cots or bunks, 


getting out blankets, building out-door fire- 
places, and interesting the support of local or- 
ganizations and service clubs. 


Each farmer and his wife who open their 
home and who have a charter from national 
headquarters at Northfield, Massachusetts, are 
the housefather and housemother of their hos- 
tel, and supervise its comings and goings. And 
if no boy or girl had mentioned hostels to the 
directors, the lasting enthusiasm of the house- 
parents would prove the experiment of the 
American Youth Hostel Association a thorough 
success: both as travel purely, and as a con- 
tagious form of recreation and comradeship be- 
tween people of many organizations and no or- 
ganizations, and all walks and occupations and 
ages. 


Over 4000 overnights have been registered 
from the 1700 members between December 27. 
1934, when the first hostel was opened ai 
Northfield, and December 1, 1935; 2350 of 
these being “on the loop” from June to Octo- 
ber, and the others at headquarters hostel. 


Courtesy, American Forests 
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Each stopping place is pointed out by the 
Youth Hostel sign, the red, white, and blue tri- 
angle with 2 stars and the letters AYH. Back 
roads and trails between one hostel and an- 
other, usually about 15 miles apart, are marked 
by white triangles on posts and trees. 


So far, American hostels observe the customs 
(there are no rules as such) that Europe has 
developed in its 30 years of experience. Reser- 
vations are made far enough in advance to re- 
ceive a reply if there is no room to be had. 
When arriving, the hosteler presents member- 
ship pass to the houseparent who meets him 
(which is not to be returned if the hosteler be- 
haves in a way that is not compatible with the 
ideals and standards of the AYH; so far, no 
pass has been removed,) he pays his overnight 
fee, and shows his sleeping sack (2 yard-wide 
sheets sewed together two-thirds of the way up 
the sides. ) 


The hospitality of the hostel is simple; it 
has necessities only. Separate bunkrooms and 
washrooms for boys and girls include use of 
blankets, mattresses, usually hay or straw, and 
pillows. Cooking rooms with stove and heavy 
utensils, eating and play rooms, are in common 
so that everyone has the opportunity for group 
comradeship. 








Pes eo - 
ASG RR OT BIS 


Courtesy, American Forests 


The simple rugged life of the trail dis- 
courages very effectively smoking, drinking, 
late-hours (after 10 P.M.) or anything else 
which would handicap sturdiness and endur- 
ance. Europe’s customs have worked out these 
provisions so that they are simply not con- 
sidered as rules, but as what everyone does. 
Early rising is the natural thing so that break- 
fast is over, two lunches packed, the hostel 
clean, and everyone on the trail by 9 A.M. The 
hostel motto is, “Leave each hostel better than 
I find it.” 


If more than one day’s hiking is necessary 
to see neighborhood sights, as many as three 
nights in the same hostel are allowed. When 
the corner grocer is too far, houseparents keep 
a store to supply food. Packs should be as 
light as possible: knife, fork, spoon, cup, and 
plate; extra sweaters, raincoat, changes of 
clothing, personal necessities, sleeping sack, 
first-aid kit, and bike repairs. 


: Many of the 35 hostels stay open during the 
winter; Connecticut Valley members are work- 
ing hard to find hostels for a chain up to the 
loop. The hardy souls who can really “take it” 
find week-ends as school groups have them too 
tame. They set up their own itineraries, get 
out their lightest and warmest clothes, and at 
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Courtesy, Journal of Health and Physical Education 


the first snow fall go out on that longed-for ski 
trip; while people who went on the loop or to 
Europe last summer are interesting their home 
towns in hostels, to make week-ends easier and 


next summer more fun. The Great Lakes region 
is so well organized that they expect their own 
loop to be set up next summer to keep up with 
New England’s growing network. 


For twenty-five years, Europe has seen and 
welcomed the wider spread of hostels, that now 
begins in America; and a strangely beautiful 
increase it has been, among spreading wars, 
industrialism, and speed; that of young people 
of all nations walking together through the 
hostels of their many countries, learning and 
making friends. This beginning of the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostel Movement repeats that. first 
beginning: A German school teacher, Richard 
Schirrmann, saw in Altena, a Westphalian in- 
dustrial town, the starved lives of the factory 
children he taught. He determined that they 


should at least have a small chance for a good: 


life; and in 1907 the first youth hostel opened 
in the romantic old castle, Burg Altena, high 
on its hill above the city. Its purpose, the ideal 
of all hosteling, was to allow to boys and girls 
a safe, inexpensive way of traveling. Richard 
Schirrmann saw his boys and girls grow bronze 
and sturdy as they used the first unpretentious 
hostels he made available for them. People 
everywhere who heard the sincerity of Richard 
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Schirrmann as he talked 
about his ideal, and who 
say the practical results 
they had already pro- 
duced, became not only 
interested but enthusi- 
astic. The ideal of youth 
hosteling somehow has 
always struck an appre- 
clative note in the 
minds of any workers 
for youth—and they in- 
clude every mother and 
father as well as all 
teachers and all leaders 
of young people. 

The result, as last 
year’s report shows, was 
a great one: in 1934, 
over 4,000 hostels in 18 
countries provided /7,- 
500,000 overnights for 
traveling youth. 

In every country but one, youth hostel asso- 
ciations have worked together, making a dream 
come true by hard, practical common-sense 
means. Associations make travel easier, try to 
be truly national, to remain simple in set-up, 
to avoid red-tape. Cooperation, that much- 
praised social virtue, has amazing effects in 
centering the efforts of all organizations inter- 
ested in young people and their well being, no 
matter how diverse. Churches, young people’s 
organizations, social and character building: 
agencies, philanthropists, educators, and even 
insurance companies, have collaborated. Over- 
night charges are as low as possible, for hostels 
are thoroughly non-profit-making; and always 
more become available. German school chil- 
dren contribute a penny a year to the up- 
keep of their association. Czechoslovakian high 
school students must spend at least 40 over- 
nights in hostels before they receive their diplo- 
mas. 

The ideal hostel is a comradely place, and 
should never take care of less than 30 boys 
and girls or more than 50 each. More than 
that number stop being groups and become 
crowds; friendliness of common interest dis- 
appears vaguely in the reminiscence of the 
apartment house they leave behind; and {or 
youth, no matter what its age, impersonality 
never makes happiness. 

(Continued on Page 28) 














If This Advertising Man 


W ere a Camp Director 
By 


CARR LIGGETT 
Carr Liggett, Incorporated, Cleveland, Ohio 


advertising springs from the mental attitude 

in which the Camp Director approaches his 
problem. He regards Advertising as a strange 
force, a mysterious power understood only by 
the initiate, the results of its use unpredictable 
by anyone else. Or he regards it as so simple a 
matter that he thinks that anything that looks 
like advertising is advertising. 

But it is neither a mystery nor a mere mat- 
ter of putting ink on paper. 

When the Camp Director uses personal sales- 
manship, he does not think of himself as doing 
anything technical. He simply talks to boys 
and girls and their parents about his camp. 
With genuine enthusiasm he tells them where 
it is, what a pleasant trip it is getting there, 
what they’ll find there, the good times his 
campers have all summer. He warms to his 
subject and warms his listeners at the same 
time. His glowing pictures make them want 
what he has to offer. It’s all very natural and 
unself-conscious. And effective, therefore. 

But when he comes to prepare his adver- 
tising, he gets tangled up in a lot of notions 
about what he thinks are the requirements of 
advertising—and he loses his spontaneity and 
eloquence. He prepares his catalog the way 
everybody else does, and wonders why it 
doesn’t get the results he wants. 


I’ve never seen one like it but I can imagine 
the most effective camp catalog as an enthusi- 
astic letter addressed to a specific prospective 
camper, preferably one who attended camp 
last summer, a lot of good photographs thrown 
in and all of it printed on good paper and bound 
into a book. No formality, no fuss, but with 
the Camp Director’s own tremendous interest 
in his story caught just as he feels it and car- 
ried to his readers. That catalog would sell. 


“ven if you can’t decide to follow that sug- 


Pssserisin the ineffectiveness of some camp 


gestion literally, try making the first draft of 
your catalog text that way—and then edit it 
over into the form you want. The main point 
is to translate the enthusiasm with which you 
talk about your camp into what you write about 
it. 


It is quite true that occasionally a piece of 
advertising printed from any old type on ob- 
viously cheap paper succeeds sensationally, but 
such cases are very much the exception to the 
rule. It doesn’t pay to risk it. The parents who 
can afford to send their children to summer 
camps are used to forming their opinion of ad- 
vertised products by the quality of the litera- 
ture that describes them. Your camp book and 
folders must by their appearance inspire con- 
fidence in the character of your institution. 


Don’t try to save a few dollars at the risk of 
failing to get even one camper. How many extra 
campers will it take to pay for the difference 
between a cheap book and one of quality? 


Photographs—lf you have a very fine cam- 
era, you may be able to use some of your own 
pictures. But the safest method is to bring a 
good professional photographer to camp on 
a day when weather and events enable him to 
catch a fine pictorial story. Too many books I 
have seen are filled with photographs that are 


not clear, that are poorly staged and un- 


inspired in idea. A professional photographer 
will see values you overlook and give you in- 
valuable aid in transmitting the appeal of your 
camp. 


Engravings—Don’t try to save a nickle on 
your printing plates. Buy first-class deep- 
etched halftones made by a reputable engrav- 
ing house. This is vital to the success of your 
book. Good photographs are wasted on cheap 


engravers and printers. 
(Continued on Page 24) 








Planning Camp Structures 


A Check List of Requirements 


By 
JULIAN HARRIS SALOMON 
Recreational Engineer, National Park Service 


Author, The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore 


EpiTor’s Note.-—This check list was prepared as a guide 
to planners of the Recreational Demonstration Projects of 
the National Park Service. The primary object of these 
projects is to provide low cost recreational opportunities 
through organized camping on lands acquired by the Re- 
settlement Administration. The work is under the general 
direction of Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, Assistant Director oi 
the National Park Service, and Mr. M. C. Huppuch, who is 
Supervisor of the projects. As Recreational Engineer, Mr. 
Salomon is serving as consultant on camping. 


SLEEPING CABINS: 

(a) Children: Size, 40 to 50 square feet and 
300 cubic feet per camper. Capacity not more 
than 8 children. Capacity of 4 or less desirable 
for older boys and girls. Clothes lockers or 
built-in dressers. One-half to one-third of walls 
open and screened. Porch or sheltered plat- 
form at entrance. Counselors’ rooms adjoining 
in small children’s camps. 

(b) Family: Size, 50 to 60 square feet and 
700 cubic feet per camper. Capacity 4 to 6 
persons. Walls one-half to one-third open or 
screened. Clothes closet, food storage closet and 
combination living-bedroom desirable in inde- 
pendent family camps. Fireplace in some cases. 
Outdoor fireplace for cooking. 

(c) Staff: Size, 50 to 60 square feet and 700 
cubic feet per person. Locate in camper’s cabin 
units, in children’s camps. Capacity not more 
than 2 desirable. 

2. Unit LODGE AND OuTDOOR KITCHEN: 

(a) Unit Lodge: Size, 15 to 25 square feet 
per camper. Locate centrally in unit. Fireplace. 
Cupboards, shelves, storage space. May be in- 
sulated and planned for winter use. 

(b) Outdoor Kitchen: Separate structure or 
attached. Opon on all sides. Masonry stove. 
Sheet iron top enclosed to keep smoke out of 
building. Utensil and dish storage space. Ice 
box. Foor storage closet. Water tap. 


Re 


3. UNit WASH-HOUSE AND LATRINES: 

Locate 70 to 100 feet from sleeping quarters 
in well-screened area. Wash-house in separate 
building nearby when earth pit latrine is used. 
Toilet seats one per 10 campers. Self-closing 
seat covers. Avoid metal trough or roofing 
paper urinals in pit or chemical pit latrines. 
Large hole with cover best. Individual lava- 
tories or one faucet over common trough for 
every 10 campers. Showers one to 15 campers, 
in unit wash-house or separate central building. 
Concrete floors sloped to drains. Clothes hooks. 
Benches. Mirror space. Space for heater and 
boiler. Fuel storage space. Closet for cleaning 
materials. Double laundry tub in each unit 
latrine when required by tenant organizations. 
4. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING: 

Located near entrance and to give control 
over entire camp area. First building reached 
on entering camp. Reception room and clerk’s 
office. Director’s office. In large camps, office 
space for assistant director, program director, 
and stenographers. File space. Book shelves. 
Storage closet for office supplies. Public tele- 
phone booth. Toilet and drinking water in 
building or near by. Do not combine with liv- 
ing quarters. 

5. CAMP STORE OR TRADING Post: 

May be combined with. recreation hall or 
administration building. Shelves. Counters. 
Closet lined with one-fourth inch mesh gal- 
vanized wire or otherwise rodent-proofed. 

6. DINING HALL AND KITCHEN: 

Dining hall—Located in administration cen- 
ter with east or southeast exposure when pos- 
sible. T-shaped plan best with kitchen in sep- 
arate wing. Windows or other openings low 
enough to permit enjoyment of scenery. 10 to 
20 square feet of floor space per camper. Sides 
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at least partly opened and screened. Fireplace 
or fireplaces desirable for rainy and cold days. 
Tables seat 4 to 8 in children’s camps; 4 to 6 
in family camps. Plain wooden tables with 
smooth tops. Separate wooden benches with 
backs. Tables and benches movable. 

Kitchen—Ample light and well ventilated. 
Screens. Chimney for stove and bake oven. 
Space for hot water boiler attached to range 
or separate heater. Skylight over stove desir- 
able. Dishwashing and dish and silver storage 
space. Towel racks. Cabinets and shelves for 
soap, dishwashing, and cleaning supplies. Sink. 
Drainboard. Space for indoor garbage recep- 
tacle. Serving table. Overhead racks for uten- 
sils and kitchen tools. Shelves and cupboards 
above and below. Continuous working surfaces 
along walls. Windows above and not breaking 
into these surfaces. Surfaces and storage at 
proper height to lessen stooping and reaching; 
34 inches is a safe average height of working 
surfaces. Shelves above sink for cleaning ma- 
terials. Stove at right angles to sink or directly 
opposite. Refrigerator. Ice house nearby or ad- 
joining. Food storage room or closet. Cool 
room. Vegetable bins. Rodent-proof, wire-lined 
closets. Dining space for kitchen help. Dieti- 
tian’s or steward’s office. Toilet and washroom 
for cooks in building or nearby. Garbage can 
rack outside kitchen door. Fuel storage space 
in separate building nearby desirable to lessen 
fre hazard. 

7. HELPER’S QUARTERS: 

Sleeping quarters for cook, cook’s assistants, 
and handy-man, and other non-staff emplovees. 
Locate near kitchen but far enough away from 
recreation centers and campers’ lodgings, so 
that night activities will not disturb those who 
retire early. One room with separate entrance 
for married couple. Living or recreation room 
in large camps. Clothes closets. Trunk storage 
space. Washroom, hot showers and latrine in 
building or nearby. Do not combine with other 
buildings. 





8. STAFF QUARTERS AND WINTER CABINS: 
Sleeping and living quarters for staff mem- 
bers not assigned to direct duty with campers. 
Needed in very large camps only. Locate be- 
tween administrative center and camp units. 
Clothes closets. Washroom, shower, and latrines 
in building or nearby. Building may be planned 
lor winter use in which case one bedroom 
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should be convertible for kitchen use. 
9. DIRECTOR’sS CABIN: 

A separate cabin may be provided for the 
sleeping quarters of the camp director or pro- 
vision may be made for him in the staff quar- 
ters. 

10. INFIRMARY: 

Locate away from sleeping cabin units and 
administration center for quiet but not too far 
from kitchens. Ventilation. Sunlight. For camp 
of 100 provide 4 patients’ beds; 2 in private 
rooms. Nurse’s or doctor’s sleeping quarters. 
Waiting room. Dispensary or first-aid room. 
Closets, cupboards, and shelves. Sink. Toilet, 
tub or shower, and lavatory in building. 
Screened sleeping porch desirable. Fireplace or 
chimney and small stove space. Hot water 
heater. 

11. WATERFRONT BUILDING 
Dock: 

Locate on lake shore. Allow for action of ice 
in winter. Boat storage space. Paddle and oar 
racks. Life ring holders. Dock ‘“‘H” shaped: 
may be removable in winter. Diving boards at 
ends. Crib, where enclosed dock area is too 
deep for non-swimmers. 

12. RECREATION BUILDING: 

10 to 25 square feet per camner. Fireplace. 
Stage, portable or permanent. Wide verandas. 
Cabinets and storage space for games, music. 
etc. Alcove for reading and writing desirable. 
Bookshelves. Writing tables. Space for pine- 
nong tables and for quiet games. Benches or 
other seating facilities. 

13. Museum: 

Disnlay snace for campers’ collections. 
Shelves. cunhboards. and tables. Plentv of lieht. 
Office and laboratorv for nature counselor. Lo- 
cate so nature trail or wildflower carden mav 
adioin. 

14. Crarts SHOP: 

Plentv of licht. Work benches and tables 
Cunhoards and shelves for tools. materials and 
work in nroeress. Firenlace desirable. Book- 
shelves. Sink. (Common camp crafts: carnen- 
trv. leatherwork. metal work, weaving. and 
painting. ) 


AND SWIMMING 


15. LAUNDRY: 

Required onlv for certain tenant organiza- 
tions. Unnecessary for most short term camps. 
Locate away from sleeping units where sunny 

(Continued on Page 25) 





t for Boys and Girls 


An Invested Summe 
B 


y 


LEWIS C. REIMANN 


Director, Camp Charlevoix 
President, Great Lakes IntersCamp Council 


Editor’s Note: This is a copy of a radio lecture delivered by 
Mr. Reimann over a Detroit station, last spring. 


EXT June over two million boys and 
girls in America between the ages of 
seven and eighteen will begin a great 

adventure. They will spend from a few weeks 
to two months in the 40,000 or more summer 
camps, living the life of the pioneer again, 
having new experiences, learning new skills, 


becoming more self-confident, acquiring the 

ability to live with and cooperate with other 
children and adults. 

Organized camping for children has become 

a vital and effective part of our American edu- 

cational process. It fills a need that exists in 

our modern life which no other force has sup- 

plied. Over 100,000 men and women spend 

their summers as counselors in these camps. 

The amount spent on camp tui- 

tions would send 100,000 stu- 

dents to college for a year, a 

number equal to the combined 

enrollment of 10 great universi- 

ties or 100 smaller colleges. 

Camping is taken seriously by 

thoughtful American mothers 

and fathers. The fact that 

camping is increasing and that 

boys and girls attend camps 

vear after year is evidence of 

#) the effectiveness of this move- 

# . ment now in its 42nd year. 


For a boy or girl to be ab'e 
to attend a good camn for a 
period of several weeks and 
several seasons gives a distinct 
advantage. They become more 
self-reliant. better sociallv ad- 
justed, and healthier. They 
gain new skills, have new ex- 
periences and are given new 
ambitions to achieve. 


To be off on one’s own, to 
wait on one’s self, make one’s 
own bed, and feel that it is 
the thing to do, develops self- 
reliance. The boy finds that his 
canoe goes as fast as he paddles 
it; that his bed on trips is as 
soft as he makes it; that his 
daily tasks are as pleasant as 
his attitude toward them. He 
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learns to appreciate the effort and work neces- 
sary to keep a modern home functioning. 


Camp is a happy place for a child to make 
the first break from home. Here he finds a 
multitude of interesting activities that challenge 
his skills and abilities. Here, under the leader- 
ship of friendly college men and women, the 
camper is taught the fundamentals of such 
skills as swimming, riding, athletics, rifle shoot- 
ing, sailing, handicraft, dramatics, art, nature 
lore, marionette making and performing, canoe- 
ing and boating, scouting, roping and a score of 
other activities that develop muscle and mind. 
From my nineteen years of camping experience 
with over 3,000 boys I find that the mastery 
of one skill gives campers self-confidence and 
leads them to try other activities. None of us 
like to do before others the thing we cannot 
do well. We are timid before others. thus giv- 
ing us a slight sense of inferioritv. If we teach 
children how to do things well, that in turn 
gives them a feeling of adequacy and masterv 
and makes them more socially confident. A 
boy who can learn to make a fine article of 
copper in the handicraft shop soon tries and 
masters other things which he considers im- 
portant. 


Thus the timid girl or boy learns self-confi- 
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dence. The domineering learns self-control and 
more satisfying means of expression. The sel- 
fish boy learns to share his equipment with his 


camp mates and to do his part in the chores of 


the day. For the boy with leadership, oppor- 
tunities open for even greater self-expression 
and responsibility. 


The food complexes, which often develop in 
a small family or where too much emphasis is 
placed upon the eating of certain foods, often 
disappear in camp where the food is whole- 
some, the routine regular and the boy is always 
hungry at mealtime. To clean the plate before 
asking for a second helping is the accepted 
custom, which is almost impossible of enforce- 
ment at home. 


Tt is almost an axiom that children return 
from a summer at a modern camp with greater 
resistance to colds for the coming school days. 
a keener appetite and a greater appreciation of 
regular health habits. Weeks of sunlight upon 
bare backs will work miracles. .Furthermore. 
vour bov or girl is far safer in a well-directed 
camp where he is constantly under the trained 
eve of skilled counselors than at home in the 
city or at a resort where he cannot be watched 
constantly by parents or servants. 


Courtesy, Cheley-Colorado Camps 


The History of Organized Camping 
B 


Pioneer C. amp 


P ersonalities 


EprTor’s Notre.—This is. the second chapter of Mr. Gibson’s 
work on the history of the organized camp movement. The 
succeeding chapters will appear, one each month, in The 
Camping Magazine. 


CHAPTER II 
“Every institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The “lengthened shadow” of Ernest Berkeley 
Balch, who established Camp Chocorua in 
1881, is seen in the growth of the present or- 
ganized camping movement. Mr. Balch de- 
liberately planned a camp to meet special 
educational needs, according to his statement 
published in the 1935 edition of Porter Sar- 
gent’s Handbook of Summer Camps." After 
carefully reading this statement and other ac- 
counts of the camp published in several maga- 
zines, we are convinced that in Camp Chocorua 
—the Balch Camp—were formulated the prin- 
ciples which govern the management of 
well-organized camps of today. Methods have 
changed but the principles are practically un- 
changed. 

The permanent influence of the contagious 
personalities who conducted these early camps 
is clearly described in the following paragraphs 
taken from Arthur Bonnicastle by JY. G. Hol- 
land, whose son and grandson attend the Gun- 
nervy Camp.’ The original name of the school or 
of its princinals are not used in this novel. The 
name used for the school is “The Birds Nest” 
and the name given the princinals are Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird. It was a custom of the Birds to 
invite old school bovs to join them in the an- 
nual encamnments of the school. and in the clos- 
ing chapter of this book we find a descrintion of 
the exnerience of one of the “old bovs.” who 
returned to the camn of his early bovhood. 


1 Porter Sargent, Handbook of Summer Camps, 1935. p. 55-72. 
2 J. G. Holland, Arthur Bonnicastle. p. 388-392. 


y 
H. W. GIBSON 


Past President, American 
Camping Association 


‘The days were not long enough for our pleasure. 
Bathing, boating, ball playing and eating through 
the day, and singing, and story-telling during the 
evening, constituted the round of waking delights, 
and the nights, cool and sweet, were long with re- 
freshing and dreamless slumber. 

‘There is no kinder mother than the earth, when 
we trustfully lay our heads upon her bosom. She 
holds balm and blessing for the rich and the poor, 
for the hardy and the dainty alike, which the bed 
of luxury never knows. Pure air to breathe, pure 
water to drink and a pillow of stone—ah! how easy 
it is for the invisible ministers of health and happi- 
ness to build ladders between such conditions and 
heaven! . 

‘Far back over the dim years that have come 
between, I see those camp-fires glowing still, through 
evenings full of music and laughter, I see the groups 
of merry boys dancing around them. | hear their 
call for Echo to the woods, and then, in the pauses, 
the splash of oars, as some group of late sailors - 
come slowly in, stirring the lake into ripples that 
seem phosphorescent in the fire-light. I watch those 
fires crumbling away, and dying at last into cloudy 
darkness, or into the milder moonlight which then 
asserts its individual sway, and floods lake, and 
forest and mountain, and all the night-sweet atmos- 
phere with its steady radiance. * * * I go at last to 
my own tent, and lie down to sleep of blessed, blank 
unconsciousness, from which I am aroused by the 
cry of healthy lungs that find no weariness in play, 
and by tramping of feet around me that spring to 
the tasks and sports of the day with unflagging 
appetite and interest. | 

“Did Mr. and Mrs. Bird know how much pleas- 
ure they were giving to the young life around them’ 
Did they know that they were enabling us all to 
lay up memories more precious than gold? Did they 
know that they were developing a love of nature 
and of healthful and simple pleasures that should 
be a constant guard around those young feet, when 
they should find themselves among the slippery 
places of life and the seductive influences of arti- 
ficial society? Did they know that making the 
acquaintance of the birds and flowers and open sky 
and expanding water and rough life was better than 
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the culture and restraint of drawing rooms? Did 
they know that these boys, deprived of this knowl- 
edge and these influences, would go through life 
lacking something inexpressibly valuable? Surely 
they did, or they would not have sacrificed labor 
and care and comfort to achieve these objects and 
results. A thousand blessings on you, my wise, 
patient, self-sacrificing friends! It is no wonder 
that all you have lived under your ceaseless and 
self-devoted ministry love you!” 


Such is the compensation of camp directors who 
give of their best to purposeful organized 
camping. 


Camp Chocorua—1881—Ernest Balch 


Ernest Balch first conceived the idea of a 
boys’ camp as an institution in 1880. He states 
that ‘‘The miserable condition of boys belong- 
ing to well-to-do families in summer hotels, con- 
sidered from the point of view of their right 
development, set me to looking for a substitute. 
That year, also, and in 1881 I had thought out 
the main lines of a boys’ camp. That year with 
two boys, Henry Blair and my brother, Stephen 
Elliott Balch, I made a short camping trip to 
Big Asquam, Holderness, New ‘Hampshire. In 
June 1881 we discovered and landed on Burnt 
Island, a perfect island for a boys’ camp, where 
we calmly built our first building—Old °81— 
under the impression that nobody owned the 
island. A visit from the scandalized owner de- 
veloped into a deal by which I bought the 
island for forty dollars.”’ The camp was named 
Chocorua because of the superb view of Cho- 
corua Mountain, thirty miles away. 

From the very beginning of his camp adven- 
ture, Mr. Balch believed in advertising, for in 
the issue of The Churchman, March 18, 1882, 
there appeared this advertisement: 


A Summer Camp for Boys; Camp Chocorua, As- 
quam Lake, Holderness, N. H. Opens for its second 
year, July, 1882. Boys are taught swimming, row- 
ing. and fishing, and the practical work of Camp 
Life. Parents will find here a healthy, happy, out- 
door life for their: boys. The best references fur- 
nished. -For further information address Ernest 
Berkeley Balch, 743 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


in McClure’s Magazine for August, 1893, 
appears .an article, “A Boys’ Republic. The 
Stery of Camp Chocorua,” written by Mr. 
Baich’s oldest brother, Albert Balch. The story 
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was a feature article in this initial volume of 
the magazine, and eighteen line drawings or 
sketches and two half tone cuts were used in 
illustrating the article. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from the article: 


“Camp Chocorua, founded by Ernest Berkeley 
Balch in 1881 and continued until 1889, was a 
camp in which boys could have plenty of out door 
sport, a reasonable amount of work, and abundant 
opportunity to enjoy themselves in their own way. 
Starting with five boys and a small frame shanty in 
1881, it grew into one of the oldest institutions 
that may be imagined. * * * Its great success was 
due to the fact that it was modelled on real life as 
men see it. The motive underlying all of its pleasant 
features and most quaint custom was twofold: first, 
responsibility, personally and for others and second, 
work, not only the work which each one must do 
for himself, but also that extra work which brings 
with it a tangible reward. The boys were encour- 
aged in everything that would tend to develop them 
physically, to make them strong and healthy, but 
they also found themselves members of a little 
world that had a high standard of honor, a world in 
which the laws governing the conflicting interests 
of men were recognized and obeyed. 

‘There were many paths built carefully to grade 
and one of them led to the grove of silver birch, in 
the midst of which was the Chapel. I think it was 
one of the prettiest places I ever saw. The walls 
were the living trees, the seats were rustic benches, 
and the reading deck was a rock, oddly fashioned, 
of the stone of the Granite State. Every Sunday 
afternoon when it was fair weather the service was 
held there. 

“The boy who was careless, or last his clothing, 
or could not put on his shoes, was ranked as an 
“incapable.” * * * It was remarkable how quickly 
these ‘“‘incapables” learned to care for themselves. 
As they proved themselves to be more capable they 
were restored to the regular life of the camp. 

“The boys in the camp were divided into four 
crews, and a stroke for each crew was namea by the 
faculty. A stroke had a sub-stroke, or second in 
command of the crew. These crews did all the work 
of the camp, three being on duty every day and 
one off—-the kitchen crew, the police crew, and the 
dish crew. Each crew worked about five hours a 
day. ae 

‘Sports came toward the middle of the second 
term of the camp. Friends and relatives were in- 
vited. There was a game at baseball, some sets of 
tennis, there were sailing, rowing, and paddling 
matches. Swimming. and diving contests, foot rac- 
ing and the like. The prizes were bits of ribbon 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Vol. VIII 








“The Leader and the Boss” 


From certain studies that have come to our 
attention, it appears that there is sometimes a 
slight conilict between the principles of lead- 
ership which camp directors hold forth as 
guides for their counselors and the leadership 
tactics which some directors themselves use in 
leading their counselor staffs. These recom- 
mended principles are good when counselors 
lead campers, but in dealing with adults who 
are paid for their services, the contention seems 
to be that they should give way to methods 
more stern and severe—in short, to command- 
ing. 

This seems obviously inconsistent and para- 
doxical on the face of it. 

The popular conception of leadership as the 
power to dominate the group, the capacity to 
command, not only clashes violently with an 
understanding of human nature, but viewed 
practically, it does not work. We are told that 
it is the method of the business executive. It 
might have been in the early days, but today 
the executive knows full well that loyalty and 
morale are priceless in the dividends they pay, 
and that they are the result of leadership, not 
bossing. 

Before us are statements attributed to camp 
directors that run along this line: “I do not 
bother over the grievances of my counselors. 
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They do as I say, or I fire them. 1 demand co. 
operation!” These men would doubtless define 
cooperation as did Mr. E. H. Harriman: Said 
Mr. Harriman to his board of directors, “‘Gen- 
tlemen, we must have cooperation! I insist upon 
it!” They “cooperated” to the extent of in- 
dorsing all his recommendations. After the 
meeting someone asked Mr. Harriman to de- 
fine cooperation. He said, “‘Oh, that’s simple— 
do as I say and do it damn quick.” 

Now every camp director must have coopera- 
tion and sincere loyalty from his staff, and cer- 
tainly he should be abie to expect that his coun- 
selors wul carry out his wishes and do so quickly. 
He has certain principles that he hopes his staff 
Will visuailze and pass on. But bossing and com- 
manding unmakes 10yalty and cooperation, and 
deieats the very piatiorm of principies and 
ideais which the camp 1s designed to achieve. 

Someone must make the whe thing appeal- 
ing, must make the staif proud that they are a 
part oi it, must cause them to have a tee:ing of 
self-fulfiiment as they see the camp succeed. 
These are the result of leading, not command- 
ing. Leadership consists of zmjluencing people 
to work together harmoniously toward some 
goal. No camp can be bossed to success. 

There are two absolute essentiais in leader- 
ship: (1) a significant personality—a person 
who grips, who attracts unavoidabiy, who calls 
forth admiration and loyal enthusiasm; (2) a 
sympathetic understanding—an understanding 
of the counselor as a person, his aspirations and 
probiems in camp and out, together with an 
ever-apparent, sincere, and warming sympathy 
for him. We can do little to improve the per- 
sonality, but we can do much about the sym- 
pathetic understanding—and it is the more 
important factor. | 

Commanding administrators think only of 
the camp organization and ride ruthlessly over 
people. In doing so they arouse animosities 
that ruin the organization. The sympathetic 
leader develops a spirit of loyal enthusiasm that 
welds the staff together into a oneness of pur- 
pose that will not accept defeat for the plans 
and principles of their admired director. 

Emerson said that an institution is but the 
lengthening shadow of a man. It is nearer the 
truth to say that it is the lengthening shadows 
of those who helped this man. Without these 
loyal and enthusiastic helpers, there would be 
no institution worth commemorating. 
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AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Thirteenth Annual Convention at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
March 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1936 


Theme: Organized Camping » A Paramount Factor in Social Development. 


THURSDAY, March 5th 


10:00 A. M. to 12:00 noon—Registration of Members and 
Guests 


10:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M—Visit Exhibits. 


2:00 P. M—-WORDS OF WELCOME-—J. Halsey Gulick, 


President New England Section and Chairman 
Convention Committee 


Herbert H. Twining—President American Camping 
Association, Inc. 


Camp Singing and Entertainment 


ADDRESS: “A Challenge to Camp Directors’”—Miss 
Emily H. Welch, Director Camp Wabunaki and 
former President American Camping Association. 


ADDRESS: “The Youth Hosteler in Society”—Monroe 
Smith, Director American Youth Hostels. 


4:30 to 6:00 P. M.—Annual Business Meeting and Election 
of Officers. 
Visit Exhibits 

6:00 P. M.—Informal Dinner groups, arranged individually. 
Visit Exhibits. 


7:30 P. M.—Interpretative Dancing under the direction of 
Miss Margaret. Littell of the Miriam Winslow 
School of the Dance and Director of the Dancing 
Unit at the Luther Gulick Camps. 


ADDRESS: (Subject to be announced)—Paul A. Siple, 
member of two Byrd Antarctic Expeditions and 
Chief Biologist of the second. Member of the 
National Camping Committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


ADDRESS: “International Camping Possibilities” — 
Mrs. Robert B. Owens. 


10:00 P. M.—Informal Fireside Gathering. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6th 


8:30 to 10:00 A. M.—Visit Exhibits. 
10:00 to 12:00 noon—Camp Singing. 


ADDRESS: “Plotting Your Course: A Specific Pro- 
cedure in the Development of ‘Camptivities’ ”— 
L. B. Sharp, Executive Director of Life’s Summer 
Camps. 


ADDRESS: “Camping as a Socializing Experience”— 
Dr. D. A. Thom of Boston. 


12:30 P. M. to 2:00 P. M.—Separate Luncheons for those in- 
terested in the following groups: 


Girls’ Private Camps 
Boys’ Private Camps 
Girls’ Organization Camps 
Boys’ Organization Camps 
Visit Exhibits 
2:00 P.M. to 3:00 P. M.—Visit Exhibits. 
3:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M.—Seminars as follows: 


Craft Work: Leader—A. Cooper Ballentine of Camp 
Kehonka. 





Swimming: Leader—Capt. Carroll L. Bryant, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. (This Seminar will include a 
motion picture of a Red Cross Aquatic School.) 


Camp Photography: Leader—Frank H. Conant, Head 
of Photographic Bureau, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Health: Leader—Dr. Fred E. Clow, physician for a 
group of New Hampshire camps. 
Canoeing: Leader—W. Van B. Claussen, Former Presi- 
dent of the American Canoeing Association. 
5:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M—Visit Exhibits. 


6:00 P. M.—Informal Dinner groups, arranged individually. 
Visit Exhibits. 


7:30 P. M.—Camp Singing. 


ADDRESS: “Physical Education as a Factor in Social 
Development.” Miss Marjorie Bouvé, Director of 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education. 


Demonstration of English Folk Dancing under the 
Direction of Mrs. James J. Storrow, President of 
the English Folk Dance Society of America. 


ADDRESS: (Topic to be announced.) Dr. Sidney 
Lovett, Chaplain of Yale University. 


10:00 P. M.—Informal Fireside Gathering. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7th 
8:30 A. M. to 10:00 A. M.—Visit Exhibits. 

10:00 A. M. to 12:00 noon—Seminars—Duplication of Semi- 

nars given Friday afternoon to enable Directors to 
attend more than one. 
Dr. Henry Utter, Chairman of Rhode Island 
State Committee of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, will lead the health seminar in place 
of Dr. Clow. 


Opportunity to carry on with groups of like in- 
terests which met at Friday luncheons. 


1:00 P.M.—Luncheon at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury. 
Chorus from Governor Dummer Academy Glee 
Club. 

Afternoon—Recreational sight-seeing will be arranged for 
those who wish to visit historical points in and 
around Boston. 

5:00 P. M. to 7:00 P. M.—Visit Exhibits. 

7:30 P.M—ANNUAL BANQUET (Evening clothes may 
be worn.) 

J. Halsey Gulick, Toastmaster. 
Greetings from Hon. Frederick W. Mansfield, 
Mayor of Boston. 
Introduction of sectional Presidents and newly 
elected officers. 
Closing address by Herbert H. Twining, retiring 
President. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 8th 

10:00 A. M.to 1 P. M.—Informal groups will attend the old 
historic churches of Boston. 

1:30 P. M. to 3:30 P. M.—Informal dinner for newly elected 


board and all others interested in the future plans 
of the Association. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 

















The Beechblock Circus 
By Robert Sparks Walker (New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1934) 159 pages, cloth, $1.75. 

There is no printed medium equal to an informa- 
tive novel for getting outdoor information across to 
boys and girls. A woodcraft or nature text may pre- 
sent facts more concisely and systematically, but it 
lacks the colorful setting and imaginative appeal— 
by comparison, it fails on the important point of 
making children want to know and do. The novel 
grips and inspires while it teaches. 

‘The Beechblock Circus is such an informative 
story. A boy goes alone on a camping trip into the 
Great Smoky Mountains and not only encounters 
thrilling adventure but learns plenty about animal 
and woodland ways. He makes friends with the 
last of the Cherokee Indians who serve as teachers 
par excellence. The boy captures enough wild ani- 
mals to start a circus. | 

This is the type of book that belongs in the camp 
library. It will be read with enthusiasm and the 


readers will be wiser in the ways of the woods. 
—B.S.M. 


A Manual of Settlement Boys’ Work 

Edited by John M. Kingman and Edward Sid- 

men (New York: National Federation of Set- 

tlements, 1935) 156 pages, paper. 

This is an excellent little manual for settlement 
boys’ workers and all leaders of boys club. It cov- 
ers the entire scope of group work with boys, deal- 
ing with the philosophy and theory of group work, 
and presenting practical tools for each specific 
phase of activity comprising the typical program. In 
satisfying contrast to many books dealing with 
modern group work, this manual breathes and 
understanding of the dynamic, adventure-seeking, 
imaginative nature of youth; while building on 
sound principles of guidance and growth, it keeps in 
the foreground the important fact that boys seek 
self-expression-—life—and seek it through activity. 

The book is worthwhile for all who deal with 
boys and who desire a brief, concise reference 
manual. —B.S.M. 
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Advertising 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Paper—The market is full of ‘second grade” 
papers which many printers who sell by “‘price”’ 
wil try to use on your job. Avoid them. li you 
want ciear bright reproductions of your photo- 
graphs (and no other kind are worth anything 
to you), specify a No. 1 coated enamel paper 
and insist on getting it. The added cost over 
cheap papers is trifling. There are many differ- 
ent brands. Make the printer show you paper 
catalogs and samples. And you’ll probabiy be 
wise to stick to white. 

Printing—The choice of printers is most im- 
portant oi all. Avoid the smail backyard printer 
unless he can show you fine exampies of his 
crait. He’s likeiy to have a poor choice of type 
faces, he will have no artistic skill in “make 
up,’ which is the attractive arrangement of 
type and engravings on a page; he will spend 
no time on “make ready,” which is what makes 
the engravings and type print clearly. Take 
time to study the type faces from which you 
select one for your book. I suggest that you 
stick to these: Bodoni, Caslon Old Style, Clots- 
ter, Futura, Garamond and Goudy. These are 
all good, but make the printer show you sam- 
ples in a type book so you can choose what you 
like best. Don’t leave the selection to the 
printer unless he is wholly dependable and even 
then ask him to make a sample page for your 
approval before he goes ahead. A good printer 
will be worth what he costs you. 

To an advertising man, accustomed to think- 
ing of means of conveying a sales message, 
many ideas occur. Some of the following you 
may have used. They are given here fer what 
they may be worth. There is no attempt to ex- 
haust the possibilities but merely to suggest 
some few things you can do profitably. 

The essential of any mail advertising cam- 
paign is, of course, a good mailing list. It should 
include all your past campers until they reach 
the age when they are no longer logical pros- 
pects. Check them carefully each season. Add 
to it each summer by getting campers to sug- 
gest friends they’d like to have come to camp 
with them next year. Ask parents for ‘names. 
If they are satisfied with your camp, they’ll be 
glad to help by giving you many for your list 
—and by personal advertising, one good turn 
deserving another. A frank appeal to them on 
the grounds that their recommendations will 
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assist you in keeping the quality of your 
campers up to the standards they want for their 
children, will usually secure their cooperation. 

Special offers to signed-up campers to help 
you get their friends may be a valuable source 
of business. Rewards in extra-cost services at 
camp, such as riding, trips, etc., will prove in- 
centive enough and not costly to you. 

If I were a Camp Director, I should main- 
tain year-round contact with my old campers 
and prospects. I’d do it by letters, planning 
several during the fall, winter and spring— 
friendly, chatty letters and always addressed 
to the boys and girls themselves, not the par- 
ents. Receipt of a letter is an event to young- 
sters. I should write about my trips to the 
camp out of season, what I saw there, what 
events of the previous summer came to mind. 
Snapshots enciosed showing the camp in snow 
or with the trees bare would be powerful en- 
closures. If I sent Christmas cards, they would 
be something about camp. I should write of 
my plans for new buildings or equipment. But 
in no case would I do any selling—just friendly 
letters to keep alive the desire to return or to 
inspire a desire to come next summer. 

I should make two or three or more scrap- 
books covering each season, containing photo- 
graphs with sprightly comment. These I would 
ship out by express to groups of old campers, 
asking them to look them over, show them to 
friends and then return them “collect” after a 
few days, so they could be sent on to others. 
The cost of getting them to the whole list of 
last summer’s campers would be relatively 
small, the sales value obvious. 

Special selling to parents I should reserve 
until the approach of time for signing up 
campers. 

The chief thing, as I have said, is to get into 
your advertising as much as possible of the 
spirit and effectiveness of your personal selling, 
and to keep your appeal for business from 
being too obvious. It is natural for youngsters 
to give their friendship to camp leaders. Write 
to them in that spirit and they’ll do much of 
your selling for you. 








Educational Service Bureau for Camps 


Counsellor placement in educationally desirable 
camps. Advisory service in camp programs, admin- 
istration, budgets, equipment. Headquarters for out- 

of-town directors. General camp information. 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Miss M. Claire Sawyer, A.M. 
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—for camp directors— 
A LAUNDERING PLAN 


perfected through many years of service to juvenile 
and adult summer camps. 
laundry service. Bed, table linen and garment rental. 


Prompt delivery service 
from May to October 
within 150 miles of 

Times Square 


Inquire for our representative at the Convention, Hotel Statler, Boston, March 5thto 8th. 


CONSOLIDATED LAUNDRIES CORPORATION 
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Complete campers’ 








122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Camp Structures 


(Continued from Page 15) 

drying yard may adjoin. Ventilation. Tubs or 
trays; height for 5’ 8” worker, 36 inches. Floor 
drain. Space for washing machines, wringers or 
centrifugal dryers, and ironers. Built-in ironing 
boards. Cupboards for soap and supplies. Water 
heater. Fuel storage space. Provisions for in- 
terior drying. Clothes sorting shelves. Where 
use of electrical or gasoline driven machines is 
impossible, provide space for stove for heating 
clothes boiler and irons. 

16. INCINERATORS: 

Incinerator capable of burning rubbish and 
picnic garbage in each camp. Central garbage 
incinerator for area. Locate where smoke 
and odors will not disturb campers. Provide 
screened shelter for storing garbage cans and 
water for cleaning them. 

17. GARBAGE AND TOOL HOusE: 

Locate on spur road, near but out of sight 
of administration center. Work space and 
bench. Cupboards, shelves, and storage space 
for tools and materials. 

18. CouNctIL CIRCLE: 

“ocate at least 1,000 feet from nearest build- 

ing. Should be in secluded spot in woods with 


no vistas. Circle smooth surfaced 24 to 30 feet 
in diameter. Benches on all sides, with low 
backs. Second and third row on sides and at 
back in tiers. Not more than two entrances. 
Large tree or rock desirable as background for 
leader’s seat. 


19. WINTER STORAGE: 

Provide space in all buildings for winter stor- 
age of camp equipment. One room lined with 
sheet galvanized iron desirable for moth and 
rodent-proof storage of mattresses, and bedding 
and tents. 


20. WATER SYSTEM: 

Provide sanitary bubblers in each unit and 
main building. Taps at outdoor kitchen. Tap at 
latrines of concrete tank chemical type. At area 
garbage incinerator and all buildings where pre- 
viously mentioned. 

21. CHIMNEYs: 

Screen chimney tops or provide in other ways 

to arrest sparks. 


22. SERVICE ROADs: 

10 feet wide with turnouts where necessary 
and penetrating an absolute minimum distance 
into camp. 

23. Foot TRAILS: 
Follow contours and demands of campers. 
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History of Camping 
(Continued from Page 19) 
with the name of the camp, the contest and the 
date painted on them. * * * There was one prize 
awarded at the sports which might come to any 
boy. This was the “C. C.” pin in silver. Those who 
won it were the boys who had in their own way 
shown themselves to have got the greatest good out 
of camp and who had done the most good to others. 
The pins were not common; two or three, perhaps, 
were given in a summer, and sometimes none at all. 
It is most difficult to define the conditions under 
which the pin was given; it came as a result of a 
unanimous feeling that it had been won, rather than 
as the result of rules obeyed. A conscious effort to 
win it was enough to prevent success. The boy had 
to show the manliness, justice, truth, conscientious- 
ness in him, not for reward, but because he had 
them in him; and then the reward, or rather the 
recognition came.” 

Elizabeth Balch, a _ half-sister of Ernest 
Balch, describes the camp in an article which 
appeared in St. Nicholas for June, 1886, en- 
titled, ‘““The Boys’ Paradise,” and which was 
illustrated with three wood cuts or drawings. 
Miss Balch writes that from an enrollment of 
five boys in 1881, the camp increased to twenty- 
five boys in 1885 with five men on the faculty. 
The boys slept in wooden buildings, thoroughly 
ventilated, and either curled up in an army 
blanket or on mattresses placed on the floor. 
The camp uniform was gray flannel shirt and 
short trousers and scarlet caps, while their gray 
shirts were laced with scarlet cords. Camp uni- 
forms were a part of the required equipment as 
early as 1881. | 

The religious or spiritual life of boys was 
carefully planned and provided for in the pro- 
gram of the early camps. Miss Balch describes 
the chapel at Camp Chocorua as follows: 


“The Camp Chapel was carefully designed, the 
Altar a huge boulder raised into place, upon which 
was a large cross made of white birch. The lectern, 
a rock finely shaped by nature, was finished out of 
the lade. The Altar, on Sundays, was dressed with 
leaves and flowers by the boys. A procession in 
cotta and cassock, came down the pathway singing 
hymns. The Episcopal service was used by Mr. 
Balch. The offerings went to different charities.” 


The above statements regarding the Balch 
camp reveal the fact that creative camping, the 
spiritualization and division of work, achieve- 
ment tests, group responsibility, and trained 
leadership had their origin fifty years ago, in 
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this remarkable ‘Boys’ Paradise,’ and are 
therefore not so recent as many camp directors 
imagine. A wise man of long ago said “there i: 
nothing new under the sun,” and history seems 
to verify this statement. 


Camp Harvard—1882.—William Ford Nichols 

In the same issue of St. Nicholas (June. 
1886), which contained the article by Miss 
Balch, appeared the story of Camp Harvard. 
written by a camper. The camp was conducted 
by two students of the Cambridge Theological 
Seminary. One of the students, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Balch in 1928, was 
William Ford Nichols, who had written to him 
for information concerning Camp Chocorua. It 
was through this correspondence that Mr. 
Nichols was led to start his camp in 1882, at 
Stow, Massachusetts. The article in St. Nich- 
olas locates the camp on “the shore on one of 
New Hampshire’s most picturesque lakes, 
about equi-distance from Winchenden, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rindge, New Hampshire.” The 
camp was conducted along similar lines to that 
of Chocorua. The uniform was similar also, 
with the addition of red “high stockings” and a 
“stout” red belt. ““Bunk-stretchers” or slackers 
were in evidence as early as 1882, for in Camp 
Harvard, such an individual was labelled a 
“boomerang.” 


Dr. Winthrop T. Talbot—1884 
Camp Harvard was taken over by Dr. Win- 
throp T. Talbot, a son of Dr. J. T. Talbot, 
dean of the Boston University Medical School. 
who, in 1884, moved the camp to Lake Asquam 


_ renamed it Camp Asquam. It was through 


Dr. Talbot’s effort and because of his enthusi- 
asm, that the first Camp Conference and 
Leadership Institute was held in Boston, April 
15, 16, 17, 1903. He conceived the idea and 
presented it at the Sixth Congress about Boys, 
conducted by the General Alliance of Workers 
with Boys, held November 5 and 6, 1902, in 
the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
Building. Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City, which resulted in the 
passing of a resolution authorizing the Camp 
Conference and the appointment of a commit-_ 
tee. with Dr. Talbot as chairman, for its pro- 
motion. I shall refer to this imvortant meeting 
in another chapter of this historical statement. 


Edwin DeMerritte—1886. 
New England, the birthplace of the organized 
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camping movement, has contributed many out- 
standing leaders in camping, among whom is 
Edwin DeMerritte. In 1886, he founded Camp 
Algonquin which continued under his director- 
ship until 1929—a continuous existence for 
forty years, and was at that time, the oldest 
existing private camp for boys. The camp was 
closed in 1929.Dr. DeMerritte established high 
standards in nature appreciation and Camp 
Algonquin was characterized by its emphasis 
upon the study of nature. One hour a day 
was given to that study. The camp was well 
equipped with a nature library, microscopes, 
herbarium, museum and a fine wild fern and 
flower garden. Valuable lists of the native flora 
and fauna were compiled by the boys. Dr. De- 
Merritte said, ““A camp should be educational, 
not only in the development of character, but 
also in a close study of all that God created for 
our enjoyment.” 

For several years Dr. DeMerritte was my 
neighbor in Watertown, Mass., and his knowl- 
edge and love for nature he daily passed on to 
the boys and girls in the neighborhood, although 
he was nearing the age of ninety at that time 
—1933. For many years he taught at Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, and later was principal 
of the Berkeley Preparatory School and when 
he retired he was the head of his own school. 
Dr. DeMerritte was the chairman of the section 
devoted to Private Camps at the Camp Con- 
ference held in Boston, in 1903. 

At a testimonial dinner given Dr. DeMerritte 
in Boston, January 16, 1929, upon the occasion 
of his 83rd birthday, he said his ambition in 
life was ‘“‘to reach boys through teaching; to 
mould them into men of stamina; men of char- 
acter; to create in them a definite aim in life; 
to give them a conception of their Maker 
through an understanding of nature.” 

When asked to give his opinion regarding the 
future of camping for The Camping Magazine, 
he wrote an excellent article for the issue of 
June, 1929, from which the following is quoted: 

“When the camp movement was first started, 
nearly fifty years ago, parents applied for a place 
for their boys in the few established camps. The 
camps then were in the hands of a few earnest men 
who aimed to give the boys a wholesome, safe and 
beneficial outing and hold them up to a standard 
which augered well for the future. Today, we go to 
the parents and seek enrollment of their boys for 
our camp. 
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“The ethics of the profession must be loyally 
lived up to if the future of camping is to be one 
of moral uplift instead of moral degeneration. 

‘The camp should be only large enough to en- 
able the director to study each child, learn its 
strong and weak points and devise a means to 
strengthen the good and eliminate the bad. 

‘The future of the child is of paramount import- 
ance, a child received in camp is a sacred trust and 
must be so considered by the director. 

‘We camp directors have it in our power to 
elevate the standard of our nation. When so many 
parents are teaching their children (by their 
thoughtless example) to become law-breakers, some 
one must come to the rescue. We, as camp directors, 
can, without being personal, prove to the campers 
that national laws as well as camp laws are made 
for the good of all and that now is the time to lay 
foundations for loyalty, integrity, and respect for 
the rights of others. 

‘‘We can do much, if we act as a body, to elevate 
the standards of America by our work during the 
two months when we have the opportunity and are 
in contact with so many pliable minds.” 

These early pioneers builded better than they 
knew. To few men is given the joy of living long 
enough to see the fruits of their labor. George 
W. Hinckley, Ernest Balch, and Edwin De- 
Merritte are still living and although they have 
passed man’s allotted time of three score years 
and ten, their interest in the education and the 
advancement of youth is undimmed and their 
satisfaction in seeing the wonderful growth of 
the camping idea must indeed be great. 

Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, in a lecture given 
several years ago in Boston at the Lowell In- 
stitute said: “In our ordinary estimate of the 
personality of another we are not primarily 
concerned with the degree of his technical — 
efficiency, with the breadth of his intellect and 
the penetrating quality of his thought; we are 
primarily more impressed by the dynamics of 
his personality, the influence which radiates 
from him, the feeling tone which seems to color 
his experience, the emotional reactions which 
occur from time to time, the sympathetic bond 
which he establishes or fails to establish with 
us, the affection or the antagonism or indiffer- 
ence which are subtly present even during the 
course of a fleeting interview.” 


The early camps were built around con- 
tagious personality rather than around expen- 
sive equipment and as one reads of the aims 
and ideals which motivated these pioneers, this 
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Why Advertise in 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Three directors of leading camps answer the question: 


“Four campers were enrolled through your medium in 1935, 
each has made reservations for the coming summer. Red- 

k has been highly instrumental in the development of our 
splendid clientele.” 


Camp S—New York State. Tuition rate $275 


‘“‘We were particularly impressed with the calibre of the three 
boys who came to us through Redbook in 1935.” 
Camp N—Maine. Tuition rate $250 


“‘We have succeeded in registering from three to five campers 
every season since we started advertising in Redbook and 
these girls have come from the most representative families 
and are among the finest girls we have in camp. 
‘“‘We had four Redbook renewals from 1934 in camp this year 
and one brought a friend. We registered 5 new campers 
through Redbook for 1935 giving us a total of 10 campers.” 
Camp W—New Hampshire. Tuition rate $325 


For information about rates 
and service, address: 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
CAMP DEPARTMENT 


Redbook Magazine, The McCall Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 
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_ definition of personality given by Dr. Campbell 
can be well applied to them. What a rich in- 
heritance has been handed down to their suc- 
cessors ! 

The aims and ideals of these camps of fifty 
years ago may be summarized as follows: 

1. To restore those values of life which come 
from living in the great out of doors. 

2. To find joy in the simplicity of living. 

3. To develop a love of nature and a study 
of all that God created for our enjoyment. 

4. To play the game for the fun of playing 
and not for awards given or public recognition. 

5. To rationalize the recreative impulse so 
that it may be a carry-over into later life. 

6. To enrich life through healthful and 
simple pleasures. 

7. To expose boys to the sound principle of 
work being the law of life and the love of work 
being the joy of life. 

8. To invest boys with responsibility, per- 
sonally, for others and with others. 

9. To show boys that honor cannot be bought 
but must be won; that manliness, justice, truth, 
conscientiousness, have their own reward. 

10. To reach boys through teaching; to 
mould them into men of stamina and character; 
to create in them a definite aim in life; to give 
them a conception of their Maker through an 
understanding of nature. 

11. To lay foundations for loyalty, integrity, 
and respect for right of others. 


(To be continued) 
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- The Hostel Trail 


(Continued from Page 12) 

The deep wisdom of Richard Schirrmann’s 
ideal of working together is proven many times: 
one country has 1100 cooperative agencies. And 
in the one outlaw country that has no unified 
system of hostels, each organization has its own 
chains, resulting in inefficiency and almost com- 
plete loss of the deeper values of wide comrade- 
ships that have evolved from Richard Schirr- 
mann’s ideal. 

All this Europe has learned from 20 years 
of youth hostels. And America, in its begin- 
nings, has full benefit of all that experience. 
American hostels came about because a Boy 
Scout executive, Monroe Smith, and his wife, 
Isabel Bacheler Smith, Girl Scout leader and 
art teacher, realized the need for just such a 
facility. In the summer of 1933 they took a 
group of boys and girls to Europe to travel by 
hostel as an international friendship project 
under the direction of Columbia University. 
They met Richard Schirrmann; they studied 
hostels for a year; they took another group to 
Europe; and the International Youth Hostel 
Conference commissioned them to start an asso- 
ciation in the United States. 

The country in which they had to tell the 
story of hosteling, unlike some of the European 
countries where the movement has become 
strong, was one of haste and cities. And they 
have told it so well that America from Maine 
to Florida and New York to California has 
heard and read and asked questions in letters 
and personally, all ending with the big question: 
‘How long will it be before we can have hos- 
tels?”’ Isabel and Monroe Smith’s answer to 
that is, when you have the proper interest of 
your community, when you have a simple place 
that can be used easily for a hostel, even if 
for a part of the year only, when you have the 
fine type of houseparents ready to take over 
supervising, and when your leaders and young 
people know about hosteling in all its real 
meanings, then you very easily get your char- 
ter from the AYH, have your hostel recorded 
with information about it in the first handbook 
which is to be published for next summer’s 
travelers, and then start working for hostels in 
the fifteen-mile area so that you can have a 
chain. The Youth Hostel Movement has spread 
through the services of those who felt that 
it was something America needed badly and 
should be made available to anyone. 
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Travel in Europe is made simple and much 
fun by its hostels. Last summer, 161 members 
used their passes in Europe, 40 of them in 
groups under the immediate leadership of Is- 
abel and Monroe Smith. In this way, young 
leaders are learning how much fun there is 
in hosteling, how much can be learned of 
people and mountains and cities and streams, 
of cooking and sports and languages and all 
the world, by this method of living. 

In the growth of hostels, health and wider 
knowledge are natural results. But more im- 
portant still, boys and girls learn to understand 
their own people and country better, and fur- 
ther they find that hostelers of other countries 
are just as friendly as themselves. They get 
to know each other in the most wholesome sit- 
uations obtainable. They discover that doing 
things for themselves is twice as much fun as 
letting someone else do it. They come to realize 
that self-reliance can be the most social trait 
by the helpful atmosphere it can create in a 
group. They learn that the necessities of life 
are not at all the same as luxuries. They travel 
with their families and find that they have 
likes in common that never came to light be- 
fore. 

All these things Europe has found and Amer- 
ica is rapidly finding in hosteling. A dirt road, 
a pack, a pass, and bit of savings—this is the 
amazing simplicity of hosteling. 





Campiris and Education 


(Continued from Page 7) 
during the summer vacation. Some private 
school authorities arrange for various winter 
holiday camping excursions during the regular 
school year. In the field of secondary educa- 
tion conducted by private agencies camping is 
well recognized as an important function of 
education. 

In general, there are many privately owned 
and conducted camps which offer attractive op- 
portunities for the boy or girl of high school 
age. In some camps a broad program of out- 
door recreational activities is provided. In 
many of those camps, tutoring in various school 
subjects is available for those who wish to 
study regular school subjects. In other camps, 
unusual opportunities of instruction in special 
helds of learning such as art, music, dramatics, 
mechanics, etc., are provided. In still other 
camps the entire program is devoted largely to 
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ACT EARLY FOR THIS 
SPECIAL 
FREE 
SERVICE 


- from the makers of 


CASH'S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes, losses 
and identifies both wearer and wearables. 


For years schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 
Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 
send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 

Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 

first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
Prices: 
> Gs. 4 
6 doz.....$ 





No-So } 25ca 
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1.50 9 doz.... 
2.00 12 doz.... 


CASH’S 


16 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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For Sale or Rent 


Summer School for Boys 
or Girls 


Situated on the Beautiful Chateaugay 
Lake in the heart of the Adirondacks, 
five miles from Lyon Mt., N. Y., on new 
concrete road leading to Montreal, P. Q. 
Three large, well ventilated camps, built 
especially for summer school, adequate 
housing for seventy-five or more. Twen- 
ty acres of play ground including base- 
ball diamond, two tennis courts and bas- 
ketball court. Also forty acres of balsam 
and spruce grove. Purest of spring water. 
Perfect sewage disposal. Good bathing, 
boating and fishing. Nicely secluded and 
easily accessible. Also private family 
camps. For full particulars, write to 


Wm. Philp 


or to 


W. D. Ryan & Co. 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 
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outdoor recreational activities such as swim- 
ming, riding, boating, etc. 

Camps offering unusual opportunities for in- 
tensive study in a special field are very helpful 
for high school students who are looking for- 
ward to a special field as a profession. Two 
very unusual camps emphasizing music are 
conducted for high school students during the 
summer. The National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp is conducted at Interlochen, 
Mich., by Joseph Maddy. The Eastern Music 
Camp sponsored by a group of philanthropic 
musicians is conducted each summer at Messa- 
lonikie, Maine. In those camps the enrollment 
is limited to secondary school students who 
have unusual ability in music and who wish to 
do intensive study during the summer. 

For children of elementary school age, there 
are thousands of camps conducted by individ- 
uals and agencies. Many religious and philan- 
thropic associations consider camps as unus- 
ually beneficial for children of those ages. 
Only a beginning has been made by public 
school authorities in promoting camps for their 
educational advantages in connection with ele- 
mentary school curricula. 

In general, camps are considered very bene- 
ficial for children of elementary school age. 
The programs offered are broad. All campers 
are “exposed” to a wide range of activities and 
are permitted to participate in any activity 
which appeals to them. However they are 
expected to make definite “adventures” into 
several fields of learning. While children’s 
interests vary from vear to year, permanent 
interests reappear. In a camp atmosphere 
children discover their own abilities and talents. 
Camp counselors have numerous opportunities 
for observing and encouraging the development 
of those permanent interests. 

During the past ten years public school 
authorities in cooperation with various health 
agencies have conducted certain health demon- 
strations in various sections of the country. As 
a part of the work of those demonstrations, 
malnourished school children were sent to 
health camps. In some instances the public 
school authorities provided for limited instruc- 
tion in regular school studies for children at- 
tending those camps. The results of those dem- 
onstrations were so favorable for improvement 
in health for the children attending, that public 
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school authorities in some cities have come to 
consider the health camp as essential to the 
school system. 


It sometimes happens however that mai- 
nourished school children sent to health camps, 
in which only a limited amount of school work 
is conducted daily, return to their regular 
schools not only in a good physical condition 
but more advanced in school subjects than the 
classes to which they previously belonged. Such 
findings naturally challenge school authorities 
and cause them to wonder if it would be ad- 
visable to provide more outdoor life for the 
normal children attending school. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not far away when 
opportunities for camping will be available for 
a larger number of children of elementary 
school age and it will never be necessary for a 
child either to be sick or play truancy in order 
to have an opportunity for a thrill out of doors. 


During the past fifteen years our school 
systems have been overloaded with methods 
and standards. Many excellent teachers la- 
mented the fact that so much time was allo- 
cated to the testing of children and the making 
of records. Even the children have been over- 
conscious of the fact that they went to school 
‘to be studied” by their teachers. Under such 
conditions, it is not unusual that a movement 
which based its activities on the natural in- 
terests and instincts of children and sponsored 
a homelike atmosphere for learning, had such 
a remarkable growth outside of the schools and 
then began an invasion of the entire field of 
education. It is not surprising that the rural 
teachers in one state recently went out into a 
national park for their annual educational con- 
ference. 


Today educational authorities are showing 
greater interest in the educational possibilities 
of summer camps, in fact, of camping at any 
season of the year. As yet no one has been able 
to bottle it, condense it in tablets, write it, sell 
it, or deliver it to any person indoors. One must 
go out in the open in order to benefit therefrom. 
Every camper is a booster. The movement, 
huge at present, is certain to grow. To mention 
the word is to create in the atmosphere an in- 
fluence which makes for happiness. To live in a 
well organized camp is an experience never to 
be forgotten. 















Camping in France 


(Continued from Page 8) 
salad, tomatoes, and potatoes we purchased day 
by day as we needed them. And of course bread 
—such quantities of long crusty French loaves! 
M. Tastevin would come staggering from the 
bake shop with enormous armfuls of it. 

Our route followed, crossed and recrossed 
the Loire and almost always we camped by the 
river. The bus would be unloaded, tents would 
be up and we would all have time for a swim 
before supper, provided, of course, there -was 
enough water in the river at that particular 
spot. One night with a brilliant moon we 
camped in a woods of small pine. Near by over 
the trees, we could see the elaborate roofs and 
chimneys of Chambord. Another night we had 
a royal camp fire on the sandy stretches of the 
Loire near Chaumont. We were constantly sur- 
prised at the ease with which we got permis- 
sion to camp. No one seemed dismayed at the 
sight of a bus load of youngsters looking for a 
place to sleep. On one occasion it rained, and 
the mayor of the town which we had reached 
invited us to sleep in the foyer municipal. 

Our tours of bicycling were never long, for 
we visited chateaux, explored old towns, and 
cathedrals. On a few occasions we had morn- 
ings left free for sketching or loafing. 

After ten days in the chateau country, we 
left our bicycles, all climbed once more into 
our bus and crossed eastern France to the 
Alps. The valley of Fiessinieres where we 
camped is right among rocky barren moun- 
tains. Looking down the valley one sees peaks 
in Italy, and up the valley mountains white 
with snow. Our camping site was beside a pic- 
turesque village of chalets. The people of the 
valley are mostly Huguenots. Families who or- 
iginally fled from the persecutions, and took 
refuge in these inaccessible mountains. The 
land is bleak and unfertile, but they have 
learned to irrigate, and to secure a_ small 
amount of vegetation. 

Other Franco-American groups joined us 
here, so there were eighty of us, and our pup 
tents, on three sides of an open field made an 
imposing array. We ate on long tables set under 
apple trees nearby. Village women cooked for 
us, and gave us plenty of good food. In the 
Village streets were troughs where the women 
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follow the 
NEW SPORTS 
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OLD SPORTS 


Illuminated from new angles 
and in respect to new rules 
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In the one publication that focuses a spot- 
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athletics— 
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CAMP BOOKS 


AND CAMP ADVERTISING 


For many years the Ann Arbor Press has been 
printing camp advertising booklets. We special- 
ize in this work during the winter and spring 


months. Write us for prices and suggestions. 


THE 
ANN ARBOR PRESS 


317 Maynard St. 
Ann Arbor—Michigan 
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MACY'S 


CAMP BUREAU 
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Is the preferred outfitter of hundreds of 

lively, young campers from the leading 

camps in the East. They like our large 

assortments and our /ow cash prices 

on everything from canteens to camp 
— uniforms. 





To promote interest in Camps and camp- 
ing we have planned a broad publicity 
program including radio broadcasts, 
special displays, etc. Camp Directors 
interested in participating in this pro- 
eram are invited to write the Director 
of Macy’s Camp Bureau, Fourth Floor. 


R. H. Macy & Go. 


lune. 


34th STREET & BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Physical Education 
. TEACHERS 


—You want to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in your profession 

—-You want to study the latest ideas of educa- 
tional leaders 
-You want the latest in teaching materials for 
your classes 


You want to read news items of interest from 
over the country 


THEN— 
You Will Be Interested in 
The Journal of 


HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


lt brings to you the experiences of others who have problems 
like yours. Articles on health, new games, problems of admin- 
istration, swimming, diving, canoeing, hiking, demonstrations, 
etc., appear regularly. 

Two dollars is the subscription price to The Journal of Health 
and Physical Education which is issued ten times during the 
school year. Illustrated. 





Send for a complimentary copy today 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Dept. C, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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square cakes of soap and washed our clothes 
too in the glacial water. 

There were many hikes to take among the 
mountains. We were divided into groups ac- 
cording to our tastes and abilities for strenuous 
climbing. After a few days we tried our first 
peak. We all set out at four o’clock in the 
afternoon with knapsacks and sleeping bags, 
and walked eight kilometers up the steep and 
narrow road to Dormilleuse. In this tiny village 
we had our supper, and spent the night sleep- 
ing in barns on soft fresh hay. At four o’clock 
the next morning the hardiest climbers set out 
by moon and lantern light to go up the moun- 
tain. The rest of us slept till seven, breakfasted, 
and climbed to a little lake right above the 
village. Snow banks came down to its opposite 
shores. We found the stoves and provisions 
left by the earlier climbers, and had a steaming 
lunch waiting for them when they returned 
with their laurels. 

Our second peak was climbed in the rain, 
but the mightiest climbers came down with 
handfuls of edelweiss. Our third and highest 
ascent was of a peak in the massif of Pelvons, 
a most handsome mountain, glistening white 
with snow. We camped at the base in our pup 
tents, and set out early. By noon we had 
crossed a glacier and reached the second refuge. 
Here the less ambitious turned back, and the 
others went on to spend the night in the refuge 
cavon among the snow peaks. Next morning by 
four they were up, roped together and starting 
to get to the top and down before the sun would 
have made the snow too soft. When they re- 
turned to camp late in the afternoon, in spite 
of blisters, they tred on air. They wore the ra- 
diant expression of those who have accomp- 
lished great things. 

Then followed a few days in the bus again. 
The spectacular ride down the mountains into 
Grenoble, one night spent in the green valley 
of the Grande Chartremee, another in Geneva, 
then along the lake and across the hills to 
Nancy and our trip was finished. 

Here at home again we remember a happy 
summer. France has become for us all a coun- 
try we know and love, because we have cycled 
through it, swam. in its rivers, and camped be- 
side them, climbed its mountains. Our French 
friends have cycled with us, camped with us, 
climbed with us. What better setting for the 


beginning of international friendship? 





































